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1. Introduction 


At the turn of the new millennium, Scott Thornbury ‘took a vow of EFL chastity’ 
(Thornbury, 2000) and claimed that EFL teaching should imitate the Dogme 95 film- 
making collective. What is Dogme 95? It was a filmmaking movement which started in 
Denmark. It released a manifesto which contained goals and rules meant to be seen as 
facilitative. Regarding goals, film-makers such as Lars von Trier and Kristian Levring 
sought to produce films which focused on telling a story as naturally as possible, that is, 
without technical aids. As for rules, films had to be done on location. For example, if the 
scene was supposed to take place in a pub, then this would be shot in a real pub with a 
hand-held camera only. In addition, sounds and actions had to be those naturally 
occurring onsite and central to the story being told. Furthermore, the story had to 
represent the here and now rather than other locations or times. Other rules were: no 
special lighting, no added music, and no credits for directors. 


2. Dogme in ELT 


In an attempt to turn back to basics or pre-methods, Thornbury (2000) believes that 
as in shooting the pub scene above ‘teaching should be done using only the resources that 
teachers and students bring to the classroom and whatever happens to be in the 
classroom.’ In other words, Dogme could be defined as an ELT pre-method or post- 
method state, or as ‘both a way of teaching and an overt attitude to teaching (Hall, 2011: 
40). Although Thornbury does not advertise Dogme as a new method or approach, others 
seem to view it as such. For example, Ushioda (2011: 205) asserts that 


‘the Dogme approach places a premium on conversational interaction among teacher 
and learners where communication is authentic and learner-driven rather than 
pedagogically contrived and controlled by the teacher. Choice of learning content 
and materials is thus shaped by students’ own preferred interests and agendas, and 
language development emerges through the scaffolded dialogic interactions among 
learners and the teacher.’ 


Ushioda’s summarised foci of Dogme ELT could be expanded through Thornbury’s 
pragmatic rules, which I quote below from Jt for Teachers (2001): 


1. Teaching should be done using only the resources that teachers and students 
bring to the classroom - i.e. themselves - and whatever happens to be in the 
classroom. If a particular piece of material is necessary for the lesson, a location 
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must be chosen where that material is to be found (e.g. library, resource centre, 
bar, students’ club...) 

2. No recorded listening material should be introduced into the classroom: the 
source of all "listening" activities should be the students and teacher themselves. 
The only recorded material that is used should be that made in the classroom itself, 
e.g. recording students in pair or group work for later re-play and analysis. 

3. The teacher must sit down at all times that the students are seated, except when 
monitoring group or pair work (and even then it may be best to pull up a chair). In 
small classes, teaching should take place around a single table. 

4. All the teacher's questions must be "real" questions (such as "Do you like 
oysters?" Or "What did you do on Saturday?"), not "display" questions (such as 
"What's the past of the verb to go?" or "Is there a clock on the wall?") 

5. Slavish adherence to a method (such as audiolingualism, Silent Way, TPR, task- 
based learning, suggestopaedia) is unacceptable. 

6. A pre-planned syllabus of pre-selected and graded grammar items is forbidden. 
Any grammar that is the focus of instruction should emerge from the lesson content, 
not dictate it. 

7. Topics that are generated by the students themselves must be given priority over 
any other input. 

8. Grading of students into different levels is disallowed: students should be free to 
join the class that they feel most comfortable in, whether for social reasons, or for 
reasons of mutual intelligibility, or both. As in other forms of human social 
interaction, diversity should be accommodated, even welcomed, but not proscribed. 
9. The criteria and administration of any testing procedures must be negotiated with 
the learners. 

10. Teachers themselves will be evaluated according to only one criterion: that they 
are not boring. 


In a conversation-like, reader-friendly, and practical article, Thornbury and Meddings 
(2001) include examples of activities teachers can explore based on what students bring 
into the classroom. They base their sample activities on the usual intermediate, 
professional/university student. Readers will find that far from being innovative, they are 
all familiar to us: 


Let's start at sentence level (or utterance level) with a concrete e.g.. A student, in 
answer to the question, "What are your plans for next month" says "Next month, I 
plan go to San Francisco for sightseeing". 


Immediately the teacher has the option of focusing on the content ("Oh yeah, have 
you ever been before? etc) or on the form - by correcting, by eliciting a self- 
correction or a peer-correction - or on both meaning and form together, by asking 
for clarification ("You what?) or through a recast ("Oh you're planning to go to San 
Francisco to do some sightseeing?). Or the teacher stores this away by, for example, 
making a “back of the envelope” note of it, or s/he could even be recording the 
student. At some point, either sooner or later, the teacher has the option of 
retrieving this sentence. It could go up on the board; it may come up in a 
transcription of the recording. 
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At this point (of retrieval) there are lots of ways to go. Here are some options: 
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e Save the boarding of it until more errors of a similar type (either relating to futurity or 
to non-use of to-infinitive ("for sightseeing") have emerged. Put them up together 
and ask learners in pairs/groups to correct them, and to justify their corrections by 
reference to rules. Elicit substitutions (I'm planning to go to __ to ___). Ask 
learners to write as many as they can in X minutes. Drill some of these for fluid 
pronunciation if necessary. 


e If no more errors of the same type come up, put it up, anyway, as part of a selection 
of varied errors, and follow more or less the same procedure. 


e Ask learners (individually or in pairs) to translate the corrected sentences into their L1, 
clean the board, and then get them to translate the sentences back into English. 


e Ask them to reconstruct from memory the part of the conversation that elicited the 
targeted sentence, and to write it, incorporating their corrections. (If the 
conversation has been recorded, you can play back the section to refresh their 
memories). 


e Re-enact the conversation with the student who produced the mistake. Organise pairs 
of learners do this (i.e. role play it). 


e Ask them to write a new conversation, but incorporating some of the corrected 
sentences. Practise and perform. 


e Ask learners to test each other on the sentence corrections: if a monolingual class: 
How do you say [L1 version]? If multilingual: "Andreas said ... Can you improve 
that?" 


e Ask learners in pairs/groups to reconstruct the chunk of conversation, writing down 
what they can remember. Monitor, correct, collect errors and problems, for boarding 
and plenary discussion. 


e Or, ask Andreas to come up to the front and say, "OK let's have that chat again. You 
lot listen, and see if you can improve it". Re-run the conversation, but signal pause, 
rewind, when you want to involve the others. Keep a running transcription of the 
conversation on the board, if you can. Use this for further, open class, study later 
on. 


e Extract some useful functional, chunk-type language from the reconstructed 
conversation: "Oh yeah. Ever been before? How long for?" etc. Board this - ask the 
rest of the class in pairs to have (real) conversations starting "What are your plans 
for next month?" and ask them to incorporate these chunks if and where 
appropriate. Re-run some of these conversations, e.g. performance style up the 
front of the class, or record one or two. Ask them to write them up for homework. 


e Extract relevant grammar points and encourage learners to write their own "grammar 
reference" for the lesson - with examples. They can do the same with vocabulary. 
This then goes into their notebooks. 


e Ask them in pairs/groups to design a test based on the above (e.g. gap fills, jumbled 
sentences, etc). They then exchange tests, do them, and then send them back for 
marking. 


e Ask students to write a summary of the lesson (in narrative form) for the Absent 
Student. 
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e Take Andreas's conversational chunk and reformulate it as a letter, say, on to the 
board, with the rest of the class helping. "Next month I plan to go to San Francisco. 
etc" Or leave the room and let them do this, leaving half the board free for your 
reformulation of the class text when you return. 


e Role play the conversation as if you were a TV interviewer - you could record it at 
same time. Go back and look at the strengths, weaknesses. 


e Ask them to do the same to you - then they attempt to reconstruct the interview from 
memory (writing). 


e Ask students to prepare questions to ask Andreas about his trip. (Meanwhile he 
anticipates these and writes possible answers). Collect these questions for later 
study and analysis. They then practise them in similar conversations with each other 
in pairs. Role play various stages of Andrea's trip (travel agent, customs, hotel, 
police station etc). 


e Role play the conversation they will have when Andreas gets back ("How was your 
trip...2" 


3. Dogme ELT, materials development, and relativism 


Thornbury hopes that Dogme may spread as a movement characterised by avoiding 
technology and adopting a materials-light perspective. By ‘materials’, Thornbury means 
print materials such as coursebooks or photocopies as well as non-print materials such as 
videos or Internet applications. It is claimed that this position may be linked to the 
‘apparent overreliance on resources in the classroom’ (Worth, 2012: 77) which, in turn, is 
connected to the massive and obscene proliferation of materials for the so-called ‘busy 
teacher’. 


Such overdependence on materials may produce materials-driven conversations 
which are artificial, contrived, and with apparently little value. Instead, as McCabe (2005) 
reports, Dogme proposes that conversation needs to be based on the context we are 
inscribed and using the most important resources in a classroom: students, their needs, 
and the teacher. This idea that discourse and conversation start with students’ own lives 
may be supported with how teachers explore ELT in under-resourced settings in which 
students’ as well as teachers’ voices are the only material to work with and from (Ramos 
Garcia, 2010). 


Regarding ICT materials, some may feel that teachers may be starting to rely heavily 
on technology in the false belief that teacher effectiveness will be magically triggered and 
it will directly become beneficial for language learners. Perhaps, we should be reminded 
that ‘good pedagogy still drives education, not technology’ (Mehisto et al., 2008: 192). 
One would think that ICT rejection is a standing principle in Dogme ELT and that ‘teaching 
unplugged’ is the norm. However, it does not seem to be as radical as it enters into reality 
and our rapidly changing times. In a review of Teaching Unplugged (Meddings and 
Thornbury, 2009) published in the EL7 Journal, McIver (2009) acknowledges that the 
authors’ ideas are refreshing even though successful implementation may depend on 
having a teacher who is proficient in English and skillful. Yet, McIver questions the extent 
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to which the ‘fathers of Dogme ELT’ observe their own rules. As the book reviewer puts it: 
‘many of them [activities] demand the introduction into the classroom of non-native flora 
and fauna, mainly in the form of imported texts. Even, I note, a mobile phone or portable 
voice recorder!’ 


In line with McIver’s objections, Ushioda (2011: 206) reminds us that 


‘there is growing recognition among Dogme proponents that the newer technologies 
— particularly Web 2.0 — may actually sit well with the Dogme principles of 
interactive, communication-focused and learner-focused language use and learning. 
This recognition is evident in the coining of ‘Dogme 2.0’ (Vickers, 2009) to denote a 
fusion between Web 2.0-based language teaching and Dogme principles.’ 


Needless to say, the quotes above reveal that Dogme principles could be adapted to 
meet new development. Still, this means that Thornbury’s vow of chastity did not last for 
long. Nevertheless, Thornbury’s primary concern is with coursebooks. But, why is he so 
much against coursebooks even when they could be practical or helpful for novice or 
unqualified teachers (Grossman and Thompson, 2008; Johnson et al., 2008)? Is he alone 
against coursebooks? Are coursebooks that bad anyway? 


Akbari (2008) notes that coursebooks take care of all details of classroom life. In this 
sense, coursebooks have become a structuring pack which includes DVDs, CD-Roms, mini- 
dictionaries, and other supporting materials which revolve around them. For market and 
contextual reasons coursebooks cannot be always compatible with institutional and course 
aims and needs. They create further constraints within which teachers operate as they 
signal a coursebook-defined practice in detriment of teacher autonomy (Akbari, 2008). By 
relying heavily on coursebooks and supplementary photocopiable materials, teachers may 
be deskilling themselves and becoming passive consumers (Gray, 2010). Such dependence 
may disempower teachers transforming them into materials deliverers (Richards, 2001). 
However, the problem with this position is that it is assumed that teachers will use a 
coursebook as a script rather than as another resource (Tomlinson, 2012). 


After all, I do not think Thornbury is against coursebooks. He is the author of many, 
and Dogme, ironically, is also reaching the ELT community through books and other print 
and non-print forms of distribution. When it comes to being on the spot of the ELT 
market and community (it’s Scott’s job we're talking about!), rules could be modified. Even 
Dogme can be relativised so as not to offend the global market. Instead, we could arrive 
at the ever eclectic approach, where ‘eclectic’ is once more used and abused to make 
everyone (and nobody) happy. 


4. Witnessing the Dogme ELT debate 
Qua Thornbury and Meddings (2001), please allow me to assume a conversational 
tone. I had the opportunity of attending the 2012 IATEFL Conference in Glasgow last 
March. I was part of the ELT Coursebook Symposium (Banegas, 2012) and to my surprise 
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Scott Thornbury and other big names in the field of materials development were among 
the audience. On the last day of the Conference, the programme offered a concurrent 
session about Dogme. Having in mind my own presentation at Share, I attended such a 
talk with great interest. Martin Sketchley (2012), the presenter, based his paper on his 
own explorations as a teacher and his MA dissertation framed in action research. 


In line with Thornbury’s facilitative rules and based on Teaching Unplugged 
(Meddings and Thornbury, 2009), Sketchley (2012) suggested that Dogme ELT rests on 
three interrelated principles which are equally important: (1) the incorporation of a 
conversation-driven approach, (2) a materials-light focus, and (3) scaffolding emergent 
language. I will discuss these in more detail below (see also Worth, 2012). 


According to the presenter, the conversation-driven principle prompted by what 
happens in the classroom needs to be exploited if we want to have enough emergent 
language taking place. On the other hand, the more emergent language we have, the 
more opportunities we will have to scaffold language. Last, the materials-light principle 
should be observed if we seek to get engaged in authentic communication. To unpack this 
last principle, Sketchley offered in his talk an overview of the advantages and 
disadvantages of coursebooks (see Tomlinson, 2012). His summary ignited a fire in a 
packed room where there seemed to be fervent supporters and fervent opponents. 


The first unsolicited reaction came from a well-known coursebook author. He openly 
accused the presenter of equating materials to coursebooks only. What is more, this 
gentleman suggested that, instead, we should think of a materials-rich approach through 
which we make measured use of coursebooks and other sources not necessarily market- 
produced. Other members of the audience jumped in and Sketchley lost his presentation. 
Without asking to be given the floor to speak, several people voiced their views either in 
favour of or against coursebooks. Dogme supporters called the coursebook-defendants 
‘patronising’, ‘gate-keepers’, and even ‘old-fashioned’. 


After a heated discussion, Sketchley was allowed to continue...for a short time. 
Regarding the conversation-driven principle, he distinguished between ‘conversation’ and 
‘communication’ and advanced that while the former promoted meaning and fluency, the 
latter only encouraged form and accuracy. Literally there was an outcry from most of the 
audience (me included). He tried to defend his distinction but all I managed to hear from 
the audience was that he needed to revise his terminology and that they (‘los indignados’) 
wished Scott Thornbury himself had been in the room to set things clear. 


Sketchley mentioned the last principle in passing and focused on best practice 
through the question ‘What is the best approach to incorporate Dogme ELT in the 
classroom?’ He suggested an eclectic view which balanced hardcore Dogme (if it has ever 
existed) with structured teaching, i.e., grammar-based, coursebook-dependent teaching. 
He lost his talk never to recover it again. Seemingly experienced teachers made their 
voices heard by pointing out that his contribution was same of Yet, if we remember what 
Ushioda (2011) and McIver (2009) state, the presenter was not offering a 
misrepresentation of Dogme in the ELT domain now. 
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Young teachers shared their experiences with eclectic Dogme and went as far as 
saying that they had discovered what teaching was and that Dogme was the new way of 
teaching and could not believe that there were people unsure of its wonders. This near- 
cult status assigned to Dogme scandalised a good part of the audience. A Danish teacher 
proud of being in her 30" year of teaching informed the young teachers that this ‘eclectic 
Dogme’ was what most teachers have been doing for several years even before the 
advent of Dogme 95 or Dogme ELT. 


5. Conclusion 


I cannot deny that Thornbury’s appeal is essentially rooted in a learning/learner- 
centred approach which also invites teachers to regain their agency, autonomy, and 
professionalism by teaching English rather than teaching or covering a coursebook. 
Nevertheless, the principles which underpin Dogme ELT have always been present and are 
usually found in our classroom practices. 


As I see it, Dogme ELT is not innovative. It is a remake, but it is remake with good 
intentions as it tries to make us all stop and think about our role, our learners’, and the 
motivations that drive the teaching and learning processes. It is an invitation to revisit the 
basics of our job, to scrutinise our resources, and to see that we do not need to depend 
on coursebooks or an interactive whiteboard to be effective teachers. We need words and 
people. And both are endless. 
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You can also visit 


http://www.thornburyscott.com/tu/Sources.htm (The ‘Man’ himself) 


http://iatefl. britishcouncil.org/2012/sessions/2012-03-23/incorporating-dogme-elt- 
classroom-0 (Martin Sketchley’s handout and PowerPoint presentation, IATEFL 2012). 


